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Spotlight on black studies sparks discussion 


By Joe Cote 
Staff Writer 


Many believe the last ves- 
tiges of a liberal arts education lie 
in subjects such as religion, math, 
philosophy and history. 

Kyle Dodson, director of the 
Multicultural Student Affairs 
Office, said that many see such 
classical subjects as necessary for 
a well-rounded education. 

Topics like journalism may 
be viewed as no more than voca- 
tional subjects. Topics like 
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lace, but were amongst a 
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women’s studies and black stud- 
ies come even lower on the totem 
pole, he said. 

Recent controversy between 
Harvard University’s president 
and the school’s Afro-American 
studies department has some at 
St. Michael’s thinking about the 
possibility of a black studies pro- 
gram. 

Instead of viewing black 
studies as “academically watered 
down,” — as some scholars do — 
Dodson said St. Michael’s stu- 
dents deserve to have it offered 


—— ——— 





as an option. 

Controversy at Harvard 
began in October 2001 when 
President Lawrence Summers 
accused Professor Cornel West of 
devoting too much time to non- 
academic work, specifically his 
work on Bill Bradley’s 2000 
presidential campaign and his 
positions on Al Sharpton’s 
exploratory committee. Sum- 
mers said all of this contributed 
to grade inflation at Harvard. 

The comments caused enor- 
mous strife on the Harvard cam- 





pus, with West considering a 
move to Princeton University. 
Another professor in the depart- 
ment, Anthony Appiah, did leave 
for Princeton, though reportedly 
for different reasons. 

Summers’ comments were 
typical of the lack of respect 
black studies often receive, 
Dodson said. 

While lack of acknowledge- 
ment has caused difficulty at 
Harvard, Dodson said that there 
are probably those on the faculty 
at St. Michael’s that are “just as 


hesitant to acknowledge the legit- 
imacy and importance of a black 
studies program.” 

St. Michael’s Dean John 
Kenney said that no one has 
brought forward a proposal for a 
black studies program during his 
seven years as Dean of the col- 
lege. 

“We usually have programs 
develop when it’s of critical 
interest to certain faculty mem- 


See BLACK STUDIES, Page 3 


Committee asks 
two candidates 
to quit election 


en te gare eee 


ryer, Misiaszek refuse to withdraw — 


By Victoria Welch 
Executive Editor 


The committee in charge of 
campaign procedure asked a 
candidate for Student Associ- 
ation president and his running 
mate to withdraw from the elec- 
tion March 16 over what it said 
were violations of campaign 
rules. 

The Campaign Oversight 
Committee presented presiden- 
tial candidate Shaun Bryer and 
vice presidential running mate 
Mariusz Misiaszek with a list of 
grievances submitted by com- 
mittee member Spencer Pow- 
lison. It voted 3-2 by secret bal- 
lot to ask them to withdraw from 
the election. Bryer and 
Misiaszek refused. 

Powlison refused to com- 
ment on the submission of the 
grievances. 

Committee Chairman Mich- 
ael Rosenberg called the meeting 
at 10 p.m. that Friday night. 
After discussing the grievances 
for about an hour, the committee 
voted to alert the candidates to 
the grievances and ask for their 
withdrawal. The vote to inform 
the candidates was unanimous. 

The committee, comprised 
of first-year students Rosenberg, 
and Powlison, sophomore Eliz- 
abeth Farrell, junior Eric Kuplast 
and senior Erica Chabot, pre- 
sented the candidates with the 
three grievances. 
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Mariusz 
Misiaszek 


Shaun 
Bryer 


The committee told the can- 
didates the findings would be 


‘announced at the S.A. open 


forum March 19 and distributed 
through campus-wide e-mail. 

When Bryer and Misiaszek 
tried to respond to the allega- 
tions, they were told the issue 
was “not open for discussion,” 
Bryer said. 

The final grievances and the 
candidates’ responses were: 

Grievance: The candidates 
failed to submit campaign mate- 
rials in a timely manner. Posters 
put up by Absolute Zero, the 
band that performed at Bryer and 
Misiaszek’s March 17 concert, 
were submitted to the committee 
the day after they were posted, 
Kuplast said. 

Response: Bryer said all 
posters they put up were submit- 
ted to the committee in a timely 
manner. 

Grievance: The candidates 
failed to submit posters for 
approval. 

Response: Misiaszek said 


See ELECTION, Page 3 
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Excerpts from the March 8 to March 14 4 Sec rity 


Friday, March 8 
12:27 a.m. Suspicious person Alumni 
Hall 
12:48 a.m. Suspicious person Alumni 
Hall 
12:56 a.m. Alcohol violation at Joyce — 
Hall 
3:13 a.m. Unsecured door St. Edmunds 
9:44 p.m. Complaint 100s 


10:11 p.m. Noise complain 2 200s 


Sunday, March 10 - 
12:03 a.m. Alcohol violation Main . 
Campus — — 
(12:26 a.m. Domestic dis ite 
"Campus 
12:31 a.m. _ Nols comp 
a 


Saturday, March 9 
12:15 a.m. Noise complaint Main 





Campus 


12-35 aan. Vandalism Main Compas - 
1:31 a.m. Unlawful entry Main Campus _ 
9:28 a.m. Suspicious Porn on 5 Pas 


field 


- 35 am. Lockout at Alumni Hall 


Route 15 


4:20 p.m. nae enforcement 100s 


6:36 p.m. Unsecured door 300s 


8:06 - Unsecured ocr at Alumni 


Hall 


9:10 pa 1 Unsecured door Tuan 
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= Former NY. Times journalist visits school 
to discuss journalism’s past, present, future 


By Casey O’Connor 
Staff Writer 


Introduced by journalism 
instructor Kevin Kelley as “one 


The Journal of Military History. 
An accomplished author, he has 
published nine novels and six 
nonfiction books, including “JFK 
and LBJ: The Influence of 


News Editor "of the great journalists of the 20th Personality Upon Politics,” 
Julie Cunningham century,’ former. New York “Kennedy Without Tears” and 
Times columnist and editor Tom  ‘“‘Tragic Failure: Racial 
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Wicker visited St. Michael’s on 
March 7 to provide insight into 
his lengthy career and some of 
the most famous events of the 
second half of that century. 
During his career, Wicker 
covered the 1963 assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy and 
the 1971 Attica prison revolt, a 
bloody standoff at a New York 
state penitentiary. These events, 


. coupled with over 25 years of 


experience at The Times, have 
shaped Wicker’s perspective of 
American mass media. 

Wicker said he worries that 
news is beginning to lose its 
value in favor of entertainment. 
Wicker cited as an example 
ABC’s recent consideration of 
replacing Ted Koppel’s show 
“Nightline,” a news program 
appealing to older viewers, with 
funnyman David Letterman. 

In the beginning, “news was 
presented because it was neces- 
sary,” Wicker said. “Television 
was not considered a money- 
maker, but gradually television 
news realized they could make 
more money if they added enter- 
tainment. Eventually, news and 
analysis will disappear in favor 
of entertainment.” 

“Tf you’re going to substitute 
David Letterman for one of the 
best education programs on the 
air, you are taking one more step 
towards replacing journalism 
with entertainment,” Wicker said. 

Retired for more than 10 
years, Wicker is no longer as 
active in the media, but still 
writes commentaries for Earth 
Times, an online publication, and 


Integration in America.” 

Many regard “his take on 
American journalism as relevant 
and insightful as it’s ever been,” 
said Dianne Lynch, St. Michael’s 
journalism department chair- 
woman. 

Kelley interviewed Wicker 
for an article featured this year in 
Seven Days, a Burlington week- 
ly, and was instrumental in bring- 
ing Wicker to St. Michael’s. 

“Wicker’s influence on jour- 
nalism is entirely positive,” 
Kelley said. “It’s fortunate that 
we have a journalist of his stature 
in the area, one who’s willing to 
share experiences with students.” 

Wicker and his wife, former 
ABC and CNN producer Pamela 
Hill, purchased Austin Hill farm 
in Rochester in 1987, and became 
permanent residents upon retire- 
ment in 1999. 
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Tom Wicker, former editor and columnist for The New York Times, 
spoke at the International Commons at St. Michaels on March 7. 


“Wicker is a _ journalist, 
through and through,” Lynch 
said. “In an era of infotainment 
and news magazines, it was a real 
pleasure just to hear him talk 
about our craft.” 

Asked how he felt about pur- 
suing a journalism career in 
today’s job market, he said, “I 
recommend journalism, but I try 
to be realistic about it; unless 


WANTED 


you’re Peter Jennings, you’re not 
going to make a lot of money. 
Journalism is a most appealing 
career. You do your work and 
you get to see it in the paper with 
your name on it.” With a smile 
on his face, he added, “If I had to 
do it all over again I would be a 
chef, but you aren’t able to do it 
all over again.” 


New MOVE core team members needed for the 2002-2003 school 
year! We are looking for students interested in taking ona 
leadership position with MOVE. 


We are interested in coordinators for the following programs: 
After School Games * Habitat for Humanity * Outdoor Volunteer 
Efforts (O.V.E.) * International Outreach * Senior Citizens * 
Woodside Tutoring Program * Winooski Recreation * 


Free the Planet * 


Please stop in the MOVE office and talk with Ann about program 
activities and responsibilities. 
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BLACK STUDIES: Students discuss college’s lack of black studies program 


Continued from Page 1 


bers,” Kenney said. Referring to 
the American Studies major, 
Kenney also added that “some- 
times a major will develop from 
intersecting interests amongst 
faculty.” 

St. Michael’s would be 
“delighted” if there were interest 


ELECTION: 


Continued from Page 1 


the allegation was “complete 
crap.” 
Grievance: Campaign cups 


distributed were not approved by 
the committee. 

Response: Bryer said the 
plastic cups, distributed March 
16, did not go through the com- 
mittee for approval, but that he 
thought the committee only 
reviewed campaign posters. He 
said Rosenberg saw the cups and 
told him the committee would 
have approved them. Bryer said 
the cups were distributed with 
permission from Jennie Cernosia, 
director of Student Activities. 
Cernosia said that, although she 
gave permission for them to be 
distributed, she was not aware of 
permission to produce the cups. 

Misiaszek said the commit- 
tee did not give the candidates an 
opportunity to defend them- 
selves, but: Rosenberg said the 
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among existing faculty members 
for this type of program, Kenney 
said, but “starting a new depart- 
ment is expensive” because the 
school would be forced to hire 
new people. 

The University of Vermont 
does not have a black studies 
major, but it does offer an 
ALANA Studies Program, which 


covers African, Latino, Native- 
American and Asian-American 
studies. Students can _ take 
ALANA courses individually or 
to fulfill requirements as a minor. 

Rebecca Ashford, president 
of the Martin Luther King Jr. 
Society at St. Michael’s, said 
black studies should be part of 
the school’s curriculum. 


Panel asks pair to withdraw 


candidates became vocal after the 
grievances were announced. 

“They were fairly defen- 
sive,’ Rosenberg said. “They 
wanted to try to prove that these 
weren't true. But we told them 
that we'd already decided.” 

Bryer said he and Misiaszek 
refused to withdraw because they 
“shouldn’t respond to something 
not completely true.” 

“I was pretty disappointed,” 
Bryer said. “We were assumed 
guilty before we got there.” 


After the meeting, the com-— 


mittee drafted an e-mail it sent to 
Cernosia’s office. S.A. Secretary 
of Communications Maureen 
Corsetti told the committee that 


nothing could be officially sent 


until President Matt Colby, who 
was off-campus during the week- 


end, was told about the situation. | 


When Colby. returned, he 
decided that the e-mail should 
not be sent. 

While the committee had no 


T 


MIC 


power to force the candidates to 


withdraw, they had every right to 
ask the candidates to consider 
withdrawing, Colby said. 

Powlison said the committee 
had no malicious intent in asking 
the candidates to withdraw. 

“Tt’s not like we meet at 10 at 
night for fun,” Powlison said. “It 
wasn’t done with any intent to 
sabotage. We had a job to do, 
and we did it.” : 

Chabot said she felt the com- 
mittee was not responsible for 
determining whether or not can- 
didates should run in the election. 

“T think the committee was 
established to protect freedom of 
speech,” Chabot said. “While I 
do believe rules have been cir- 
cumvented, I think the decisions 
should be made bythe students at 
the election.” 


Staff writer Rachel Purdy con- 
tributed to this A aks 
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Important academic works 
from minority sources are often 
overlooked, she said. 

“I don’t think it should be its 
own department, but we could 
incorporate something other than 
dead men from Europe,” she 
said. 

Provost and Vice President 
of Academic Affairs Janet 
Sheeran said St. Michael’s con- 
tinues to “aim towards more 
diversity in curriculum,” but 
once again that the issue has not 
been raised amongst professors. 





Credle bce 


“Tf nothing else, I don’t see a 
widespread articulation of con- 
cern,” Dodson said. 

While schools in more 
diverse areas of the country feel 
more external pressure to have 
these programs, St. Michael’s is 
in one of the whitest states in the 
country and doesn’t feel that 
pressure, Dodson said. 

“This is a college. You 
should have a wide variety of 
majors,” first-year student 


Dawana Whyte said. 
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$2. 00 OFF! 
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Spied ANY LARGE HAND MADE PIZZA 
--NOOTHER COUPONS APPLY> EXPIRES 6172002 


GO L138 3Gs 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES (May 20-August 2) 





AR 205 Drawing | (8cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:30am-11:00am, 
May 20 — June 7 


AR 313 Western Calligraphy (8cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00am-11:15am, 
May 20 — June 28 


AR 327A Ceramics |: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 8:15am-12:00pm, 
May 20 — June 24 

Frog Hollow Clay Studio, 

Main Street, Burlington, VT 


AR 327B Ceramics |: Wheel Throwing (8cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 6:15pm-10:00pm, 
See AR 327A 


AR 327C Ceramics I: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 8:15am-12:00pm, 
June 26 — July 31 

Frog Hollow Clay Studio, 

Main Street, Burlington, VT 


AR 327DCeramics I: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 6:15pm-10:00pm, 
See AR 327C 


BU 113 Foundations of Business 
Administration (4cr.) 

Tuesday - Friday, 8:00am-10:30am, 
May 21 — June 21 


BU 141 Financial Accounting (4cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:00am-9:40am, 
May 20 — June 28 


BU 143 Managerial Accounting (4cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:00am-10:00am, 
July 1 — August 2 


BU 271 international Business (3cr.) 
June 24 — August 2, ONLINE 


SAINT 
MICHAEL’S 
COLLEGE 





One Winooski Park, Colchester, VT 05439 


BU 303 Management & Organizational 
Behavior (4cr.) 

Monday-Thursday, 8:00am-10:05am, 
May 20 — June 27 


BU 313 Managerial Leadership (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
May 20 — June 26 


BU 315 Financial Policies of 
Corporations (3cr.) 

Monday & Wednesday, 4:00pm-7:10pm, 
May 20 — June 26 


CL 203 Epic and the Heroic 
Tradition (4cr.) 

Monday-Friday, 9:30am-11:10am, 
May 20 — June 28 


CS 101 Introduction to 

Computing (4cr.) 

Monday-Friday, 8:30am-11:30am, 
LAB: Monday-Friday, 1:00pm-2:45pm, 
May 20 — June 7 


EC 101 Macroeconomic Theory (Scr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
June 24 — July 31 


EC 103 Microeconomic Theory (3cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
June 25 — August 1 


EN 203 Epic and the Heroic 
Tradition (4cr.) 

Monday-Friday, es 30am-11:10am, 
May 20 — June 2 


EN 253 pla Literature Il (3cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:15am-12:15pm, 
July 1 — July 26 

EN 403 Special Topics in Film: 

The New American Cinema (4cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00pm-10:00pm, 
May 21 — June 20 


FR 210 Intermediate French (5cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00am-12:30pm, 
May 20 — June 21 


GG 101 Introduction to Human 
Geography (4cr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 2:00pm-4:05pm, 
June 3 ~ July 11 


GS 101 Introduction to 
Gender/Women’s Studies (3cr.) 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
10:00am-12:00pm, June 18 ~— July 31 


HI 163 Modern Latin America (3cr.) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
1:30pm-3:35pm, May 20 — June 26 


HI 299 Germany After the Wall: Society and 
Politics in Contemporary Germany (8cr.) 
Study Tour 

Sunday, August 4 - Thursday, August 22 


LL 250 Intercultural Communications (3cr.) 
Monday - Thursday, 1:00pm-2:30pm, 
June 24 — August 1 


MA 101 Finite Math (3cr.) 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 
9:00am-11:05am, May 20 — June 28 


MA 102 Elementary Statistics (Scr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
May 20.~ June 26 


PH 205 Philosophy of Society (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
May 20 — June 26 


PO 101 Introduction to Politics (3cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
May 21—.June 27 

PO 203 American Foreign Policy (3cr.) 


Monday & Wednesday, 5:00pm-8:10pm, 
May 27 — July 3 


summer@smcvt.edu 


www.scmvt.edu/summer 


PS 101 General Psychology (Scr.) 
Monday-Friday 11:15am-1:10pm, 
May 20 — June 14 


PS 252 Child Development (3cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 9:00am-10:55am, 
May 20 — June 14 


PS 256 Abnormal Psychology (3cr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 9:00am-11:00am, » 
May 20 — June 20 


PS 416 Advanced Topics: 

Sports Psychology (8cr.) 

Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00pm-8:45pm, 
May 21 ~ June 20 


RS 120 Christianity: Past and 
Present (8cr.) 

Monday-Friday, 9:00am-11:15am, 
May 20 — June 21 


RS 222 Symbol and Sacrament (Scr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 10:15am-11:55am, 
May 20 — June 27 


$O 101 Introductory Sociology (3cr.) 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 
1:00pm-3:30pm, June 10. — July 12 


SP 210 intermediate Spanish (5cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 1:00pm-3:30pm, 
dune 10 — July 12 


SP 313A Languages of Spain (3cr.) 
Study Tour, Pamplona, Spain 

Monday, May 27:— Wednesday, June 26 
(Must. be taken with SP 313B) 


SP 313B Spanish Culture (3cr.) 
Study Tour, Pamplona, Spain 

Monday, May 27 — Wednesday, June 26 
(Must be taken with SP 313A) 





802-654-2100 


Toll-Free in VT 1-800-981-4383 
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Editorial 
The missing piece 


Wednesday and Thursday’s Student Association election is an 
example of a free, democratic contest — with one glaring flaw. 

After students cast their votes and decide who will lead them 
in the next academic year, they are informed of who won the elec- 
tion but are never told the actual vote-count. 

This policy, which was drafted into the Constitution years ago, 
limits information about exact election results to the ballot counters, 
S.A. President Matt Colby and Dean of Students Michael Samara, 
who watches over the ballot counting for accuracy. 


From appearances, the Constitution amendment protects the 
defeated candidates from the potential embarrassment of the vote 
count. The fact that a candidate lost the election is all the students 
need to know. If the students knew that the candidate was blown 
out of the water, the S.A. would be pouring salt into an already ten- 
der wound. 

However, we’ve seen how crucial every single vote can be. 
During the 2000 presidential election, we followed the Florida 
vote count, asking each other what the latest totals were. The vote- 
count was crucial to our understanding of the election process. 

Only at St. Michael’s would the practice of announcing elec- 
tion results without a vote-count be accepted. U.S. elections 
announce vote counts. Nations under dictatorships, while hin- 
dered by vote corruption, still announce vote-counts in the end. 
Voters and election supervisors around the world recognize that 
the count is the final, essential part of an election process. If the 
United States had simply announced George W. Bush as winner of 
the 2000 election and not given a final tabulation, every media 
source, every political ananlist, every citizen would cry out and 
demand a count. 

With this year’s S.A. election, it is particularly crucial that we 
know the margin of victory. The race opened up to four presiden- 
tial candidates and three vice presidential candidates. In past elec- 
tions, the victors were relatively easy to pick. This year, students 
don’t know who will come out on top when the ballots are count- 
ed. a 

_ As the campus newspaper, it is our responsibility to.be able to 
explain who won and why. We should be able to examine the 
results and see how the candidates were affected — by turnout and 
competition. It is essential that we have the information so we can 
let you know. 

But the vote-count policy stands in the way, and students 
blindly accept it because it is a part of the election process on this 
campus. 

The process has shortcomings. It attempts to protect candi- 
dates who should be strong enough to handle losing. If students 
have the courage and drive to run for an office, they should have 
the self-confidence to handle defeat — and the margin of defeat. 

Voters should see the election process in its entirety, from 
campaigning to election to complete election results. 

As a voter, you deserve that much. 


Victoria Welch, 
Executive Editor 







CONTACT THE DEFENDER 


SMC BOX 275 
DEFENDER@SMCVT.EDU 
654-2421 








The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Photo of the week 
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A tribute banner from San Diego, Calif., hangs in front of St. Paul’s Church in lower Manhattan on 
March 11, the six-month anniversary of the World Trade Center terrorist attacks. - 


Harvard law professor’s editorial draws fire 
Jerusalem Post article propmts demonstrations 


_ By David Villarreal 
Harvard Crimson 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — An 


article that Frankfurter Professor 


of Law Alan M. Dershowitz 
wrote for a newspaper half-way 
around the world has sparked 
debate in the halls of Harvard 
Law School outside his very own 
classroom. 

Holding signs and passing 
out fliers, about 30 members of a 
group called Harvard Law 
School Justice for Palestine 
protested outside Dershowitz’s 
“Tactics and Ethics” class Marck 
14. 

They were objecting to a 
recent article Dershowitz wrote, 
entitled “A New Way of 
Responding to Palestinian 
Terrorism,” which ran in the 
March 1 ledition of the Jerusalem 


.Post and described his proposal 


to .end the current Israeli- 
Palestinian violence. 

In his article, Dershowitz 
called for the organized destruc- 
tion of a single Palestinian vil- 
lage in retaliation for every ter- 
rorist attack against Israel. 

“Tt will be a morally accept- 
able trade-off even if the proper- 
ty of some innocent civilians 
must be sacrificed in the 
process,” Dershowitz wrote. 

Second-year law student 
Najeeb N. Khoury, president of 
Justice for Palestine, said his 
group took issue with the article’s 
proposal. 

“By arguing for the arbitrary 
destruction of Palestinian vil- 
lages, Dershowitz marginalizes 
Palestinian lives and perpetuates 
the cycle of violence,’ Khoury 
said. 

Before Dershowitz arrived at 
his class March 14, members of 
Justice for Palestine left handouts 
on the classroom desks and 


‘By arguing for the 


arbitrary destruction 
of Palestinian 
villages, Dershowitz 
marginalizes 
Palestinian lives and 
perpetuates the cycle 
of violence.’ 


Najeeb N. Khoury, 
president of Harvard’s Justice 
for Palestine 


awaited the professor’s arrival 
outside. When Dershowitz 
walked up, he talked with the stu- 
dents for a few minutes. 

“It was never heated in the 


sense of rising to a level of vio- 


lence or becoming uncordial,” 
Khoury said, “but it was very 
heated in the sense that he obvi- 
ously disagreed with what we 
were saying, and we strongly dis- 
agreed with what he was saying.” 


Dershowitz, who has faced - 


similar protests in past years, said 
he thought the protests were 
“very respectful” and a “good 
dialogue.” 

“It’s exactly’ the way a 
demonstration should occur,” he 
said. “If anyone tried to stop it, I 
would have defended the protest- 
ers.” 


While members of the 
Harvard University Police 
Department were: present, 


Dershowitz said he did not call 
them and insisted that they not 
obstruct the protest. 

Debate over the article has 
made its way to the College cam- 
pus, as well, and sparked the 
Harvard Society of Arab Students 
(SAS) to plan its own response, 
said SAS President Leem M. AI- 
Alami ‘03. 


“I believe that the article 
seeks to justify the acts that are 
currently being committed by 
Prime Minister Ariel Sharon such 
as the bombing..of villages and 
the destruction of homes,” Al- 
Alami said. “That is the basis for 
why we will protest. We don’t 
believe such acts are justified.” 

After its protest, Al-Alami 
said, SAS plans to hold a larger 
public discussion on the greater 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict-and 
might even invite Dershowitz to 
a debate. 

In his discussion with Justice 
for Palestine, Dershowitz indicat- 
ed that he was ready for such a 
forum by challenging the stu- 
dents to a debate himself. - 

“I renew my offer and my 
challenge to debate this and the 
broader issues of terrorism in a 
dignified and respectful forum,” 
he said. 

‘Harvard Students for Israel 
President Avram P. Heilman ‘03 
said that he agreed with some 
criticisms of Dershowitz’s posi- 


‘tion but said the article could pro- 


voke useful discussion on how to 
respond to acts of terrorism. 

“The value is not in his actu- 
al comments since they’re moral- 
ly problematic,” Heilman said. 
“Rather, it points to a necessary 
reexamination of the Geneva 
Convention” and how the con- 
vention’s concept of collective 
punishment applies to the Middle 
East. 

Collective punishment refers 
to the question of how to treat a 
large group for the actions of just 
some of its members. 


While there are no immedi- 


ate plans for a campus debate 
over the article, Justice for 
Palestine has organized an event 
March 21 to discuss the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. 

i — U-WIRE 
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Sharing Talent 


MLK Talent Show benefits 


Selma-St. Michael’s connection 


By Sarah Jackson 
Staff Writer 


The Purple Hearts won first 
prize at the talent show on Friday 
night, Lacey Nutting’s clogging 
routine received second place, 
and third place went to “Hearing 
Voices,” an accapella group on 
campus. 


The Rehearsal 


It's Thursday night before 
the 11th annual Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Society's Talent Show 
and senior Becca Ashford, the 
event coordinator, is timing talent 
show acts. Next to her sat Kyle 
Dodson, and his two young boys 
who cheer as each performance 
ends and offered high fives to 
performers they deemed worthy. 

At the first talent show, 
Ashford said there were approxi- 
mately 10 acts and 40 people in 
the audience. In contrast, this 
year there were 20 acts and an 
enthusiastic audience that filled 


all the seats. and floor space in. . 


McCarthy Arts Center. 
First prize gets $100, second 
prize $50 and third $25. Five 


performers received honorable 
mention. 
“The money goes to the 


Senior Lacey Nutting performs 


her clogging routine. 


charity of our choice,’ Ashford 
said. This year the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Society chose to pay for 
the flight of two Selma, Alabama 
students to come to St. Michael’s 
College to perform with their 
teacher, David Holmes. Aston 
Taylor, 15, and John Thrash, 18, 
are the two Selma students who 
won their high school talent show 
competition. 

Taylor sang in the competi- 
tion and Thrash played piano. 
The two attended classes Friday 
and were given a tour of the cam- 
pus. Both noticed differences 
between Vermont and Selma. 

The biggest difference for 
Taylor was “being able to look 
out the window and see moun- 
tains,” she said. 

For Thrash, it was the envi- 
ronment (that was different). 

“The weather, and there are a 
lot more antique buildings,” he 
said. He said he felt welcomed 
while he was here. 

“Tt’s great that there is a pro- 
gram like this one that will fly 
you 2,000 miles to participate in 
a talent show,” Thrash said while 
he noodled on the piano. 








Clogging, an 


American folk tradition, has roots in the southern Appalachian moun- 
tain region of the United States. Cloggers use a variety of music, 
ranging from rock to country, and often wear elaborate costumes. 





Photos by Skye Donovan 


Hearing Voices, top, placed third, and pianist John Thrash of Selma, Ala., received an honorable mention. 


The Big Night 


Kyle Dodson began the 
show by mentioning some rules. 

“There is no noise limit,” he 
said. “Be respectful. Most of you 
in the audience are there because 
you don’t have the courage to be 
up here, present company includ- 
ed,” Dodson said. He then intro- 
duced the master of ceremonies, 
senior Angela Potts. 

Potts asked people to look at 
the cards taped to the back of 
chairs. The cards were put there 
by the Ally group on campus, 
and each briefly explained a hate 
crime. 

There were five judges 
including a senior, a freshman, 
and three faculty from admis- 
sions. 

Twenty acts followed rang- 
ing from dance, accapella, 
acoustic guitar and vocalists, to 
last year’s winner, Nights of Fire 
and the Purple Hearts. 


tvery Lime a compary madeos & product, hey ateo use energy and natural resources. 
Rvery time you mate & purchase, you could eave some Of that energy and inose 
fetources. Cause when you buy dw able and revseede products, (here's lees Lo Lnrow 
away. Did lose LO replace, for a free ehopping guéde, please Call 1-400-2-4RECYOLE, 


BUY SMART. 


While the judges were off to 
make their decision, David 
Collins, a first-year student whis- 
tled with his mouth open, Potts 


sang, “Lean on Me” and joked 


with audience members. 
Dodson thanked everyone 
for coming and explained where 


the money from the fund-raiser 
would go. 

Potts then announced the win- 
ners, with the St. Michael’s step 
team The Purple Hearts coming 
out on top. 





Nights of Fire, winners for the past two years, received honorable men- 
tion for itscartwheels, flips and creative dance act. 


Je, 


jUrallresources. | 


WASTE LESS. 


et ei ee we | 





a 


SAVE MORE” 


e 


ONVIEOENORTAM SOfGRSE 
Sed ng ee wage that owt 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What are your 
Oscar picks? 


*T want ‘Memento’ to 
win for film editing 
because it’s back- 
wards and it’s the 
coolest movie ever.” 





Dan Keenan, ‘03 


“Will Smith for 
‘Al . 99:9 


Billy Best, ’02 





“Gosford Park.’ 
That was really 
good.” 


Hillary Allanbrook, ’04 — 





“Judy Dench for 
‘Iris.”” 


Drew Russo, 03 


“I haven’t seen any of 
the movies, but I 
heard ‘A Beautiful 
Mind’ was good.” 


Kristie Hambrecht, ’04 





“Halle Barry in 
‘Monster’s Ball.’”’ 


Dave Tillberg, ’05 








Features 





Motivation, Dedication, 


Service 


Giombetti shares weath in community service with others 


By Casey O'Connor 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever thought about 
experiencing Mexico, Haiti or 
even El Salvador? Ann 
Giombetti has, but not for vaca- 
tion. 

Giombetti is the associate 
director of Campus Ministry and 
a MOVE, Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts. 

She arrived at St. Michael’s 
in 1993 where she served as a 
mentor to students and faculty. 

A. Massachusetts _ native, 
Giombetti started volunteering 
while studying special education 
at Trinity College. After gradua- 
tion, she immediately put her tal- 
ents to work as an educator and 
local activist. 

As a teacher in St. Albans, 
Vermont, Giombetti often found 
herself frustrated with the 
school’s treatment of handi- 
capped students, so she stood up 


~ for the less fortunate, just as she 


has throughout her life. 

“During that time I became 
involved in lobbying for special 
education funding and services,” 
she said. “I worked well with 
parents, but the school district 


_was furious.” 


Giombetti attended graduate 
school at Syracuse University in 
1980. While at Syracuse she 
became inspired by her mentor, 
Dr. Wolf Wolfensberg, an inter- 
nationally renowned special edu- 
cation advocate. 

Giombetti said she admired 
Wolfensberg’s work ethic and 
caring personality. 

“I had a great respect for his 
teaching methods and for him as 
a person,” Giombetti said. “He 
really challenged me to do good 
deeds in life and inspired me to 
start a non profit organization to 
assist people with disabilities.” 

“T decided it was time for a 
change in my career, and when I 
saw an ad (for St. Michael's) in 
the newspaper, I applied,” said 
Giombetti. “I said to myself, 
‘This is perfect.’” 

“There were 80 applicants 
for the position and I made it to 
the final four,” she added. “Two 
were St. Mike's grads, but I got 
the job.” 

MOVE assistant director 
Steve Garbarino admires 
Giombetti's dedication. 

“T have worked with Ann for 
eight years and would put her in 
the category of a mentor,” he 
said. “I am very grateful for 
everything I have learned from 
her over the years.” 

When Giombetti arrived at 
the St. Michael’s, there were 12 
service programs; now there are 
25. She oversees 50 Core Team 
leaders, students who supervise 
the programs. Among the pro- 
grams sponsored by MOVE are 
Winooski Recreation and Big 
Brother, Big Sister, a program 
designed to allow local youths to 





Photo by Brandon Gorringe 


MOVE directors Ann Giombetti and Steve Garbarino at work. 
MOVE is currently looking for Core Team leaders for the 2002-2003 


academic year. 


spend time with St. Michael’s 
students. 

Sophomore Mike O’Brien, a 
MOVE Core Team member and 
director of the Corrections 
Volleyball program, credits 
Giombetti for helping him get 
involved in the community. 

“Ann's dedication in better- 
ing the lives of. others, many 
times those who are less fortu- 
nate, is absolutely wonderful, a 
quality that is hard to find nowa- 
days,” O’Brien said. 

O’Brien also appreciates her 
cheerfulness. 

“There is never a day that 
goes by when I don't see a smile 
on her face,” he said. 

Yet she refuses to take the 
well deserved credit. 

“The core team does it all,” 
Giombetti said. “They are 
responsible for being good- 
willed in the community, and are 
they ever!” 

Core Team members agreed 
that Giombetti makes MOVE 
work. 

“Sure, we go to the Core 
Team meetings every week but 
Ann is the one that makes it all 
possible. Whenever you walk by 
her office you are sure to see her 
and Steve hard at work, trying to 
make someone else's life better,” 
said sophomore Core Team 
member and_ director of 
Winooski Recreation Zachary 
Cook. 

Cook said that “every other 
week when we do Winooski Rec, 
I look at the smiles on the faces 
of more than 20 underprivileged 
children laughing and having a 
good time, then I say to myself, 


‘Ann is the one that makes all 
this possible.’” 

As for future goals, 
Giombetti is dedicated to starting 
new  student-based programs 
involving the entire school. 

“T want to continue to devel- 
op new programs based on stu- 
dent interest and establish more 
connection with staff and faculty, 
whether it be through courses or 
their participating,” she said. 

Giombetti has traveled 
around the world to volunteer her 
time and efforts while at St. 
Michael’s.’ 

“I’ve been to Mexico, Haiti, 
El Salvador and on every U.S. 
service trip, twice, during our 
breaks,” she said. 

It’s apparent that there is no 
break in store for the busy 
MOVE director, as she travels 
back to Haiti in May with 14 vol- 
unteers from MOVE and 
Kathleen Balutansky’s sustain- 
able development class. The stu- 
dents will assist relief efforts in 
the war-torn nation. 

Sophomore Holly Leon put 
it best when she said, “She is an 
honest, warm-hearted individual 
who is always there for you.” 
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HOROSCOPES 


By Star Davidson 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
Accept inevitable changes. Others expect great 
things from you, but only you know what’s possible. 
Something very different is about to happen. Allow 
yourself to experiment with new directions. 












TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
Take action against negative forces. You prefer to 
make your own traditions, but others insist on old 
routines. Share your inner thoughts with those close 
to you so they can understand your motives. 















GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Spark an alliance with someone new who shares 
your beliefs and morals. Direct everyone’s attention 
to the advantages of uniting your forces. Your wish 
will come true only if you make it so. 














CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

You have the ability to communicate at any level. 
Everyone wants a to have a say, but nobody wants to 
listen. Share exciting times that are about to happen 
with those you love. 









LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 

Listen to your heart when it really matters. Your 
timing will be perfect, but your anger will be coun- 
terproductive. Others may need to vent their emo- 
tions, but it won’t help your situation at all. 














VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 
Try a different strategy. Watch and learn from 

© strangers, especially those who are very different ~ 

from you. ¥ou need to look at things from a wider 

perspective. New experiences will find their way 

into your life. 
















LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 
Find humor in everything you do. You don’t mean 
to laugh at others’ misfortunes, but it’s so easy for 
you to see the humor in it. Look for the good quali- 
ties in others, be sensitive to their feelings but don’t 
hold back. Remember, laughter is good for you. 














SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Nov 21) 

All you want right now is a place to hide. No mat- 
ter where you go, controversial issues will await 
you. Don’t use sarcasm to get out of a situation, as 
a smart answer could get you into big trouble. 













SAGITTARIUS: (Nov 22-Dec 21) 
It’s time to begin taking care of yourself. Your heart 
is big and your world has plenty of room for others. 
Anchor yourself to your physical needs. The 
changes will begin from there, even if it’s just a 
walk around the block. 











CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 
Use your ambition to obtain your goals. As you get 
’ closer, watch out for unexpected changes in your 
mood. You’ll find yourself on roads you’ve never 
traveled before. A well-tuned proposal will get a 
green light. 













AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 
You need to put yourself ahead of others. You have 
a personal mission that takes precedence. Whether 
you're giving out the orders or just moving ahead 
yourself, you’re bound for a success. Rise up and 
take purposeful steps to achieve your goals. 









PISCES: (Feb 19-March 20) 
Use your ability to stay afloat when reality fails to 
meet your expectations. You need to choose a sim- 
=) ~ ple path rather than the more complex one you’ ve 
been on. If you want to have an effect on others, be 
patient and allow your dreams to come true. 
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Calendar 


Wednesday, March 20 


What’s Wrong With Women? 
The Beguines and their Critics 
in Late Medieval Europe, lec- 
ture, Walter Simons, professor of 
history at Dartmouth College, 4 
p.m. St. Edmund’s Hall. 


“The Great American Meatout 
Day 2002.” 


“And Then They Came For 
Me: Remembering the World 
of Anne Frank,” 8 p.m. Wed.- 
Sat., McCarthy Arts Center, 
Free. 


Thursday, March 21 


First Day of Spring. 

Auditions for “Forty on the 
Strip,” a play by Steve Brady, a 
2001 graduate. 6 p.m., McCarthy 
Arts Center. 

Contact sbrady@smevt.edu or 
(802)-229-5795. 


Friday, March 22 


Latin Quarter Dance Party, DJ 
Hector “El Salsero” Cobeo, Free 
salsa/merengue dance lessons at 
8 p.m., $6 at door. Doors 8 p.m. 
Es 


Su upport 
The College Fund. 


Cail |-800-332-UNCF. 


The College Fund/UNCE 
Atnind is a terrible thing to waste. 






friends 
don't let friends 
drive drunk 

| Q 


U.S, Department of 
Transportation 










Required reading 
for anyone who 
knows a kid. 


ff there's a child you care about, dnyshure in your fe, 
é ; oak MISE. 

I 
Edne ae Partaerstip 


BUY RECYCLED. 











Bor a free be 
imprave edvcati 








“Sys os “ 
AND SAVE: 
Wher ror boy products ade from recycled mustesiats, 
seeveling Keups werkmg, To Find owt enoee, call 1BO0-CALL-EDE 


5th Annual Green Mountain 
Film Festival, Savoy Theater 
and City Hall Arts Center, 
Montpelier, (802)-229-0598. 


Saturday, March 23 


Seventies and Eighties 
Flashback Dance Party, Higher 
Gorund, $6 at door. Doors 8 p.m. 


18+ 


Monday, March 25 


’ “Public Health and Environ- 


mental Protection in the 20th 
Century,’ A speech by Carol 
Browner, former EPA adminis- 
trator, 7-8 p.m., Billings Campus 
Theatre, UVM. 


Wednesday, March 27 


“Women in Advertising,” 
St. Michael's College presents 
Susan _ Douglas, Kellogg 


Professor and Thurnau Professor 
of Mass Communication at the 
University of Michigan, at 7:30 
p-m. in 
Center. 


the McCarthy Arts 








Photo by John Donoghue 


Students rehearse for this week’s spring drama production, “And Then 
They Came For Me, Remembering the World of Anne Frank.” 





* Roman Re oueces Managemen 





oral 








# Health berries Spain: and Policy 


® Orgerirational Change 


Ph.D. degree: 





* Public 6 Urban Policy 


Program 
Concentrations in: 


« Finance & Economic Developenentt 

» Community Development & Noriprolit Management 
« Henpiere G Coenmemity Deve lapses 

+ internathostal Pokey & Program Manegmient 

« Strabegh Howhth Management 

« Workforce Devetopiieet 


+ Social Polay 


Site-lene (s/s on-line and es in<iede) * 










April ath, oth, V6th & 17th 


Manageniery 








2EN HOUSE 





) 


May lst 
6:00 - 6:00 p.m. 





Courses Available: 
On-Line * 

Chey axed Everiineg * 
Saturday * 





Degree and Non-Degree * 


call for information 212-229-5462 ext. 569 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 1001 


www.newschool.edu/milano/ ~ 
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F rin C30 Pragh! 


St. Michael’s students celebrate St. Patrick’s Day on campus and downtown with a social at What Ales you? 











Photos by Skye Donovan 


Seniors Liz Kelly and Kristina Charboneau. 





Seniors Becca McCray, Erikka Addams and Megan Guilfoil. 





Senior Sean Quinn. 





The 200’s townhouses at the end of a long day. 


Senior Jon Snyder with friends. 


ANTHONY'S 
MEATBALL ie / 
MADNESS!! Sat? : a 

: | ee eer, luesdays &. 
. , We Thursdays. 





MONDAY - TUESDAY - AY 


"TASTY MEATBALL DEALS" 


One Meatball Meatball 
& Spaghetti $3.95 


oe 


Two Meatballs Meatball Subs 
& Spaghetti $4.95 Small 


Ea ¥ ae OF 


if you’re buying overpackaged or throwaway products, you’re essentially 

buying trash. That means some of what’s on your shopping list wastes 

energy, wastes natural resources and even increases pollution, So the net 

Four Meatballs Meatball Jumbo time you're in the store, look for less packaging, and choose stuff that’s 

& Spaghetti pO,7 9 Backes ye: refillable and reusable. What's in your cart could make a world of difference. 
eee ated arrive Tecate For a free shopping guide, please call 1-800-2-RECYCLE, 


20 Susie Wilson Road SM 
ia we Pipes hosdat BUY SMART. WASTE LESS. SAVE MORE: 


HOURS: 11:00 AM - 8:00 PM e 
Monday thru Saturday 





Three Meatballs Meatball Family 
& Spaghetti $5.95 Bucket 


ENVIRONMENTAL DEFENSE 


finding the ways that work 


www.environmentaidefense.org 
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Funky Monday 


By Meagan Farley 
Staff Writer 


Red Square has been reserv- 
ing seats on Monday nights for 
Jamie Gravelin and his friends 
since November 2001. Gravelin 
is just one of the many fans who 
flock to Red Square with hopes 
of grooving to some Dave 
Grippo funk. 

“T was sick of 
‘Springer’ re-runs and 
Top-40 bubble gum 
crap,” said Gravelin, 
a musician himself. * 

~ “IT came down here 
and had never 
heard anything like 
it before.” 

The Dave 
Grippo Funk band 
began playing at 
Red Square 


Photos by 
Skye Donovan 

Top Left: 

The Dave Grippo Funk Band. 


Bottom: 
Jennifer Hartswick on 
trumpet. 


Far Right: 
Dave Grippo on his alto 
saxophone. 
































three years ago and has never 
failed to turn out a crowd. 

“This has been the scene,” 
said Grippo, who plays the alto 
sax. “It can get a little wild.” 

The band usually plays two 
sets, beginning at 10 pm. and 
going until 1 a.m. with one brief 

break in between. 
The first song of 
the evening 
gets the crowd 
ready for funk 
with a lively 


enthusiastic 
horn section. 
Grippo’s sax 
solo incites 
cheers and 
whistles 
from 


bass line and ~ 


‘I was sick of 
‘Springer’ re-runs 
and Top 40 bubble 
gum crap. I came 
down here and had 
never heard anything 
like it before.’ 


Grippo fan Jamie Gravelin 





the audience, followed by an 
equally popular trumpet solo by 
Jennifer Hartswick. 

Grippo’s wildly popular 
septet consists of Hartswick, 
James Harvey, David Diamond, 
Aaron Hersey, Bruce Sklar and 
Kenny Gulfield. 

“We started out as funk and 


began adding a hip-hop combi- 
nation,” said Grippo, 45, who is 


joined by DJs 
Fattie Bumbalattie, 
Konflik and A-Dog 
once a month. 

“We play a lot of © 
James Brown, Stevie 
Wonder and Al 
‘Green,” Grippo said. 

When he’s not 
entertaining 21+fans, 


Grippo plays fora much 
younger crowd as a music 
teacher at South Burlington High 
School and Fredrick H. Tuttle 
Middle School. 

“Sometimes my former stu- 
dents will come in here (Red 
Square) to see me,” Grippo said. 

With the lights dim and the 
atmosphere casual, Grippo 
would blend in with other 
patrons if it weren’t for the 
trademark Adidas jacket he 
sports for nearly every perform- 
ance. 

“Customers like the diversi- 
ty of their music,” cocktail wait- 
ress Colleen Lap said. “This is 
my best money-making night 
because the regulars are always 
here.” 

In addition to the band’s 
weekly gig at The Red Square, it 
plays at The Pickle Barrel at 
Killington Ski Resort, The Snow 
Barn at Mount Snow and The 
Rusty Nail in Stowe. 


will be touring the 
United States with Tre Anastasio 
in May to promote his new CD 
due out April 30. Grippo said 
tour dates are still up in the air. 
Grippo received his music 
degree from the University of 





Vermont and has remained in 
Vermont to raise his 7-year-old 
daughter and 4-year-old son. 

“My son is all over the 
trumpet,” Grippo said proudly. 

Grippo’s wife is not 
involved with music but sup- 
ports him by coming to most of 
the shows. 

Conveniently, Grippo’s No. 
1 fan lives in the same neighbor- 
hood and Gravelin has happily 
contributed to the band’s suc- 
cess. 

“Dave is actually using an 
old amp of mine that’s been in 
my family since the ’70s,” 
Gravelin said. 

Performances offer an eclec- 
tic mix of musical styles and 
genres that keep fans coming 
back. 

If you happen to get down 
to Red Square on a 
Monday night, be sure to say 
hello to Gravelin and 
his friends or, as he 
likes to call them, 

“The Monday Club.” 


Gravelin 
believes The Dave 


Grippo Funk Band has enriched 
his life. 


“Now I have funk.” 


10 
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The men’s lacrosse team is the best team in years and are ready to prove it. 


Sports 





Photo by Skye Donovan 


MEN: Team wants to have best season ever 


Contnued from Page 12 

During their second season, 
the seniors battled hard and 
received positive responses, 
showing they could compete 
against many teams in the NE-10. 

“During our first and second 
season, we were able to play in 
tough games,” senior Andrew 
Callahan said. “Last year we 
found ways to win.” 

Winning gave the Knights 
the results they wanted by mak- 
ing the NE-10 playoffs for the 
first-time for the seniors. 

“We made the playoffs for 
the first time since we been hear 
last year,” Callahan said. “But 
we didn’t make it past the first 
round.” 

What critics see as failure, 
this team sees as success, moti- 
vating each other to get the 
opportunity to play in this posi- 
tion again. 

“We talk about it every day 
in practice,” West said. “We talk 
about our goals and what we 
want in the season, and we work 
hard every day to get it.” 

The new coach has not only 
motivated the team to try to reach 
the same heights but to try new 





VERMONT 
TRANSIT LINES 


“We have learned to 
play together and 
that is what will 
make us successful.’ 


Tom West, head coach, 
men’s lacrosse 


things that others wouldn’t 
expect. 

“We run a defense that no 
one else in Division II runs,” 
West said. “The Princeton 
defense is very difficult to under- 
stand. That is why no one in 
Division II runs it and the guys 
are able to do it.” 

The new coaching staff has 
allowed a team with great leader- 
ship and up-siding underclass- 
men to understand that there is 
one way to victory, by telling the 
team if a player excels, the team 
excels. 

“Our motto is “As One,” 
West said. “We do not have one 
player that is more of a standout 
than the others on this team. We 


have learned to play together and 


ON CAMPUS PICK-UP 
FRIDAYS & SN VO 


At The Ross 
Sports Center - 


that is what will make us success- 
ful.” 

West says his players are not 
the only key to the teams success 
but also the help of great assistant 
coaches. 


“The assistant coaches 
deserve a lot of credit,’ West 
said. _ 4 

Many returning players 


agree that this years coaching 
staff has changed the face of the 
team, showing players how to 
play a new type of offense and 
defense. West says the players 
deserve all of the credit. 

“T said that when I reached 
this point the players were going 
to run the team,” West said. 
“Many decisions that are made 
are discussed with the captains 
before announced to the team, 
and we accept promising input.” 

West says the team is much 
better than the day he arrived. 
The team confidence has grown 
with the intelligence and under- 
standing of the game and each 


others’ roles. 


West says this is just the 
beginning of a great program the 
seniors initiated. 


Direct Service to 
Logan, Manchester & 
Albany Airports 


Student 
Discounts 
Available 


Direct Service to New York City - Hartford, CT - Boston, MA - Montreal 


For ticket, fare and schedule information call 
1-802-862-9671 or visit our website at www.vermonttransit.com 





co goalie, 





WOMEN: Look to rebound 


Continued from Page 12 
and won at least four games each 
season, never losing more than 


seven times, until last year 


However, the team’s offense 


was centered mostly around five 
players. Seniors Sue Bette, Kate 
Gilliam and Kimberly Ryan — 
who graduated as the school’s 
career leader in goals (104), 
assists (49) and points (153) — 
combined for 48 of the teams 96 
goals last season. 

Returning juniors Amanda 
Lohin (15 goals, three assists, 18 
points) and Henry (14-8-22), 
who was named to the 2001 NE- 
10 All-Conference second team, 
were the. only other double-digit 
point scorers. 

The feeling this season is 
that everyone can be a. scoring 
threat. 

“Amanda and Katie have 
done a lot of scoring in the past,” 
Redmond said, “but we have a lot 
of people who can score.” 

Hesler expects junior veter- 
ans Henry and Lohin and fresh- 
men Alexa Huckins-Noss and 
Kate Reeve to contribute on the 
offensive end this season. 

“Alexa is a spark,” Hesler 
said. “She’s aggressive, and she 
runs, runs, runs.” 

Henry added a few more 
names to the list of offensive 
weapons: “Liza (Gregory) is def- 
initely looking good, Alicia 


~ (Robinson), everyone’s really 


stepping up. More people are 
taking the initiative.” . 

That was apparent when 
four players combined for six 
goals during the team’s season 
opener against SUNY-Potsdam. 
Lohin and Huckins-Noss netted a 
pair apiece while Redmond and 
Robinson tallied the other two. 

Hesler said freshmen Kate 
Hallisey and Lauren Piekarski 
will have opportunities to score 
in the low attack and midfield 
areas, and sophomores Bridget 
Garcia and Veronica Wu and 
freshman Tamsen Hunter are 
possible offensive contributors. 

The team’s biggest question 
mark is how the veteran defend- 
ers will rally around freshman 
goalkeeper Jess Anderson, 
whose first year donning the pur- 
ple and gold is also her first on a 
lacrosse field. 

“T thought they might think, 
‘Oh, she’s never played before,’” 
Anderson said of the veterans. 
“You're kind of expected to 
know what you’re doing.” 

However, Anderson said she 
has been embraced by her team- 
mates despite her lack of experi- 
ence. 

This unique opportunity 
arose when Hesler, also the 
school’s field hockey coach, 
approached her reserve field 
hockey keeper in the fall about 
playing lacrosse in the spring. 
Hesler said Anderson was a can- 
didate for the job because of her 
goaltending background in field 
hockey and the fact that she was- 
n’t afraid of the ball. 

“Coach said, ‘I really need a 
*” Anderson said. “I’m 
still learning.” 


However, her four-save 
shutout of SUNY-Potsdam was 
the first in the program’s 18-year 
history, though she deflected the 
credit to her defensive counter- 
parts. 

“Our defense really kept 
everyone out,’ Anderson said. 

In just one career game she 
already owns the school’s career 
shutout mark (one) along with a 
0.00 goals against average and a 
1.000 save percentage. 

Meanwhile, communication 
appears to be the biggest key for 
the defense to gel into one unit 
this season. Half of the defense- 
men are new to the team while 
the other half has been a part of 
the team longer than Hesler. 

Lawler, who studied abroad 
last spring, returns for her third ~ 
season to anchor the defensive 
crew. : ¥ 
“[Rachel] is a great leader — 
on the field,” Hesler said. “She 
doesn’t panic; she’s ,composed. 
We all need to listen to her 
because she is the most experi- . 
enced player.” 

The team’s rookie netminder 
agreed. 

“Rachel helps with commu- 
nication because I really don’t 
know what to do yet,” Anderson 
said. 

Redmond, whom Hesler 
called a “diehard worker,” and 
Erica Moltisanti also bring two ~ 


- years of experience to the back- 


field. 

“The experience is really 
going to come into play,” 
Redmond said. “We need to work 
on communicating better.” 

Hesler knows how crucial 
that communication will be to 
success in 2002. 

“We need that experience 
with a young keeper and fresh- 
men on the strong side of the 
defense,” Hesler said. 

Sophomore Jen Thygesen 
and junior Sarah Brown also will 
be key on defense and Hesler 
admits that freshmen Katelyn 
Krumperman and _ Lauren 
Driscoll are “being thrown right 
into the fire’ by immediately 
playing important defensive 
roles. Sophomore Niki Pelletier, 
another first-year students will 
also be used on defense. 

“Niki is picking (the game) 
up,” the coach said. “She’s an 
attacker in soccer, so defense as a 
main responsibility, is new to 
her.” 

Anderson said Temple 
University assistant coach Reid 
Watson, who helped the Division 
I Owls finish 15th in the nation in 
goals-against average (8.05) last 
season, trained the St. Michael’s 
defenders during their Florida 
training. 

“He helped our defense 
come together,” Anderson said. 

“We learned a lot about 
playing together as a unit,” 
Henry said. “We’re united, and 
everyone feels comfortable from 
the freshmen up. We’re looking 
forward to a good season.” 
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By Juan Montanez 
Sports Editor 


The 2002 NCAA tourna- 
ment has given fans everything 
they’ve expected in the opening 
weekend: With seven up sets 
from teams with an eighth seed 
or lower. In 2001, 13 of the 32 
first-round games were upsets, 
making it the largest number of 
wins by eighth seeds or lower 
since 1985, when the tournament 
expanded to 64 teams. 

a shaies 
year was a 
bit different;. 
The NCAA 
had many 
familiar 


tournament 

t2e>-as mies 

observing 

i Maat cen JUAN 
Madness” MONTANEZ, 
from the SPORTS 


From 
the _ begin- 
ning of the 2002 NCAA selec- 
tion, the tournament bracket 
seemed Third World, when it 
didn’t include major powerhouse 


programs like North Carolina, 


Purdue, Temple, Tennessee and 
Virginia. Teams that participate 
in the tournament year after year 
but for one reason or another did 
not have what it takes to meet the 


- qualifications to receive the 


invite to the big dance. 

Other less popular teams 
have appeared in many NCAA 
tournaments over the past few 
years are DePaul, Georgetown, 
Princeton, Valparaiso and 
Villanova. These teams have 
been replaced with the likes of 
Boston University, Hawaii, 
University of Illinois at Chicago, 
Montana and Texas Tech. 

The first round kicked off 
last Thursday and many people 
were eager to see what the tour- 
nament had in store. They knew 
that the selection committee had 


goofed on many seeds and 


refused to send invitations to 
schools that had done well all 
season long. 

Memphis, St. Joseph’s and 
Syracuse were ranked in the top 
25 for 10 weeks and didn’t meet 
the criteria to go to the tourna- 
ment, while having to settle for 
the NIT (National Invitational 
Tournament) but what many crit- 
ics call the “Not In (NCAA) 
Tournament.” 

The criteria to receive an at- 
large bid consist of three major 


categories and are considered by 
a committee of retired coach and 


’ NCAA officials who place the 


teams they assume are best to fit 


pset city 


Did NCAA lose some invitations ? 











The NCAA had many 
familiar tournament 
teams observing 
‘March Madness’ from 
the sidelines. 


rch Madness.” 

First, they consider the 
team’s record. Next, the com- 
mittee looks at something called 
RPI rankings. This is a comput- 
er-generated system that ranks 
teams on their game-to-game 
performances, margin of victory 
and strength of schedule all in 
one. The third is the team’s 
strength of schedule. This is 
where many schools run into 
trouble. 

Most mid-major schools and 
lower level Division I schools do 
not have the athletes to compete 
with the major basketball pro- 


--grams:». To keep a successful 


record they do not schedule 


“games against teams like Duke, 


Kansas, Kentucky and North 
Carolina, schools that send ath- 
letes to the NBA year after year. 

This is the argument of 
many conferences. Schools like 
Siena, Winthrop and Holy Cross 
rely on winning their confer- 
ences instead of having a strong 
schedule because if they lose 
their conference playoffs they do 
not go to the big dance. The 
smaller schools are unable to 
schedule games against these 
big-time schools because the 
major program schools would 
embarrass the mid-major to 
lower schools by blowing them 
out of the water. 

Coaches argue that the com- 
mittee should not take strength of 
schedule into consideration 
because only the powerhouse 
schools will remain. That makes 
it tough for a school to recruit top 
high school prospects when the 
high school student-athlete only 
knows about the major schools. 
The student-athletes choose the 
big name school over the lower 
school, allowing the strong to get 
stronger. 

Besides these issues that 
continue to be tossed around by 
many commentators and analysts 
the tournament always seems to 
be a success for viewers, com- 
mercialization and Division I 
basketball. 

My guess is come March 30, 
everyone will forget about who 


should have made it and enjoy a 
great Final Four match up 


between Arizona, Duke, Kansas 
and Maryland. 
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Scoreboard 





Baseball 
(0-3) 


3/23 vs. Philadelphia 
Bible College (DH) 


Philadel-phia, Pa. 12 p.m. 


3/24 vs. Lincoln 
University (DH) Lincoln, 
Pa. TBA 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(0-1 overall, 0-0 NE-10) 


3/23 vs. Saint Anselm 
Manchester, N.H. 1 p.m. 


3/27 vs. Bentley 
Colchester, VT 3 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(1-0 overall, 0-0 NE-10) 


3/20 vs. Skidmore 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
6:30 p.m. 


3/23 vs. Merrimack 
Colchester, Vt. 1 p.m. 


Softball 
(1-9 overall, 0-0 NE-10) 


3/24 vs. Pace Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y. 12 p.m. 


3/30 vs. Stonehill No. 
Easton, Mass. 12 p.m. 


Men’s Tennis 
(3-1 overall, 2-1 NE-10) 


3/16 vs. UMass-Lowell 
Lowell, Mass. W, 8-1 


3/17 vs. Stonehill No. 
Easton, Mass. L, 7-2 


3/23 vs. Assumption 
Colchester, Vt. 1 p.m. 


3/24 vs. Bentley 
Colchester, Vt. 1 p.m 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654 2SMC 
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Women’s lacrosse players Katie Henry (left) and Bridget Garcia (right) practice for their “marble-winning” season. 


Lacrosse plays ‘for 
all the marbles’ 


Women ready to do whatever it 
takes to capture NE-10 title 


By Josh Kessler 
Staff Writer 


Head coach Carla Hesler’s 
women’s lacrosse team is playing 
for all the marbles this season. 
Literally. 

Jars reading “St. Michael’s 
Women’s Lacrosse ‘For All 
The Marbles’ — 2002 NE-10 
Champs” adorn Coach Hesler’s 
office shelf. 

The players claim the jars 
are merely as encouragement for 
the players to drop a marble 
when they feel they’ ve reached a 
personal goal. But the players on 
the second-year coach’s young 
and talented team — which is 
coming off its worst season in the 
last 17 years — are synchronizing 
their talents in an attempt to cap- 
ture “all the marbles” in the 
Northeast-10 Conference this 
season. 

“They’ve come really far in 
the month they’ve been togeth- 
er,’ Hesler said, noting that her 
team is in contention for a top- 
three finish in the 10-team 
league. 

Their first test arrives March 
23 in their NE-10 opener with 





‘We ate, slept and 
played lacrosse.’ 


Junior Erin Redmond 





Merrimack College, the league’s 
second-best team a year ago. 

Only 11 St. Michael’s play- 
ers have returned from last year’s 
team, as nine freshmen dot this 
year’s 23-player roster. Co-cap- 
tain Rachel Lawler is the team’s 
only senior, leaving 22 players 
eligible to return next season. 

Hesler noted that while 11 
first-year players made the team, 
most had a good amount of expe- 
rience and some had more 
lacrosse experience than return- 
ing players. 

“We'll be a good challenge 
to every team,” junior co-captain 
Katie Henry said. “We have good 
speed, pretty good height, and 
we're becoming a very aggres- 
sive team. We’ve stepped it up a 
lot.” 

After 


spending _—_ early 


February practicing the Tarrant . 





Photo by Skye Donovan 


Kate Reeve (left) and Sarah Brown (right) wait their turn during a line 


drill. 


Recreation Center, the squad 
took off for Florida during spring 
break, a trip that helped the team 
focus on lacrosse and unite as a 
team. 

“We ate, slept and played 
lacrosse,” junior Erin Redmond 
said of their twice-a-day practice 
schedule, coupled with a scrim- 
mage and their Feb. 26 regular 
season opener, a 6-0 victory over 
SUNY-Potsdam in Orlando. 
Down time was spent at Disney 
World and on the beaches. 

“We got to know each other 
better.” 


Henry said the players 
already seem closer this year than 
last. 

“Maybe the Florida trip did 
it,’ Henry said. “We can joke 
around. Everyone feels very 
comfortable with everyone else.” 
Henry’s comments come as a 
positive sign for a team that went 
3-9 last year, the worst showing 
since the team’s inaugural 1983 
campaign, when they went 1-4. 
For 17 consecutive spring sea- 
sons — from 1984 to 2000 — the 
team never finished below .500 

See WOMEN, Page 10 


Men’s lacrosse has confidence, attitude and desire 


New coach Tom West has a positive effect on the team and its future 


By Juan Montanez 
Sports Editor 


Through the guidance of a 
newly structured offense, defense 
and coaching staff, the St. 
Michael’s men’s lacrosse team 
looks to go further than last sea- 
son’s first round NE-10 playoff 
loss. 


_ After beginning a new and 
improved program at St. 


Michael’s, the seniors (Tim 
Birmingham, Andrew Callahan, 
Will Crowley, Jonathan Curley, 
Jim Crozier, Jeff Disa Gregory 
Gosier, Richard Paulsen, Matt 
Powers and Jason Vanderstreet), 
since day one have modernized 
the game and made winning part 
of the Knights’ agenda. 

While most teams wearing 
purple and gold look for senior 
leadership, this team excels in 


that position. Ten of the 33 team 
members are seniors. They are 
not only ready to lead but ready 
to win. 

Winning the NE-10 is our 
goal is the team consensus. 

Head coach Tom West said 
his players not only want to win 
they are improving with every 
practice and have increased the 
team’s intensity and ability. 

“I have a lot of respect for 


my players,” West said. 
“Managing school and 
lacrosse is hard work, so I allow 
them to have fun. It is a great 
game but we don’t play to lose.” 
These seniors have done 
more for the program than critics 
have recognized. Starting as 
freshmen, they made an immedi- 
ate impact, helping the Knights 

competitive spirit. 

See MEN, Page 10 


